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Uncanny Soundscapes: 
Japanoise, Masculinity and 
the Joy of (Structured) Chaos 


Maria Grajdian 


1. Introduction: Noise as anti-cathartic jouissance 


The impact of an overpowering mechanical environment 
has long been associated with industrial modernity. Throughout 
the 20" century, the movements of Italian futurism and 
surrealist automatism were inspired by it particularly between 
the two world-wars, with the effect that modernist ideas of 
mechanized personhood became part of the first imaginings of 
industrial society transcending national borders. In a society 
which oscillated between celebrations of technology’s powers 
and fears of its dehumanizing consequences, the sudden 
violence of mechanical noise was encompassed in its 
spectacular relationship with the explosive growth of cities, 
factories and technological warfare. From there, only two routes 
of escape from the advance of noise into public culture became 
gradually visible: the alienated return to the private property of 
the individual inner-space or the internal embodiment of noise 
by changing human perception. The former’s controlled space 
appeared as a separation which could last only as long as one 
could hide away from a debased technological environment; on 
the other hand, the latter’s internal transformation of perception 
seemed to give back control to the subject by making noise a 
normal part of the individual sensorium. 
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Both cathartic and compensatory Noise and its 
Japanese cousin Japanoise stay as daunting symbols of this 
quasi-impossible choice while simultaneously outstripping late- 
modernity’s fluid technological hybridities. 

One of the paradoxical ideologies of postwar Japan 
(since 1945) was that individuality ought to be cultivated in 
order to prevent the reemergence of a fascist state, even as the 
progression of national reconstruction called for the sacrifice of 
the individual to the state. The rise of personal electronics and 
their subsequent increasing customization allowed Japanese 
citizens to instill in their individual choices of consumption a 
sense of twisted heroism conflating social individuality with 
national production of consumer technologies, even as the 
mastery of technology increasingly lost its relation to political or 
military independence. Eventually, industrial policy started to 
feed culturalist interpretations back into Japan’s technological 
consumption. 


Based on participatory observation and empirical data- 
collection resulting from informal discussions with concert- 
goers, this papers analyzes the phenomenon of “Japanoise”, 
defined as “noise music produced in Japan and/or by Japanese 


musicians”. Merzbow (aka AKITA Masami #kH1 S, born 1956 
in Tokyo) and Masonna (aka YAMAZAKI Maso/Mazo LL Vv, 
real name YAMAZAKI Takushi Lila £275, born 1966 in Kyoto) 


deliver powerful case-studies: memorable recordings and 
impactful performances in the underground of fashionable 
locations (live-houses 347/\"72Z) overcrowded with hundreds of 
overwhelmingly male audiences serve as foundation for the 
current analysis. The phenomenological experience is socio- 
culturally contextualized, emulated in “noise” as performative 
display of an authentic self and resistance against conformity, 
uniformity and the alleged superiority which comes from their 
association, hence revealing the highest level of existential 
transcendence: the consumerist strategies visible in the 
Japanese society of late modernity turn out to be plain 
symptoms of a forever-postponed confrontation with the 
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individual reality, and not a sustainable solution in terms of 
personal fulfillment and/or social cohesion. 


To this outcome, | shall proceed in three steps: firstly, | 
shall analyze key-features of Noise and Japanoise both 
historically and systematically; secondly, | shall delve into the 
mechanisms of rewriting the Noise, masculinity paradigms and 
individuality structures encompassed in the phenomenon of 
Japanoise while elucidating the appearances of Merzbow and 
Masonna as case-studies; thirdly, in the Conclusion, | shall 
discuss the antidote to Noise as escape, alienation, repression 


in the concept of onky6 $% or “silence” as internalized 
aggression, expectation and fulfillment at the same time. 


Methodologically, | draw on 20 years of empiric- 
phenomenological fieldwork in the slippery domain of Japanese 
mass-media as well as on Japanese music in its various 
concretizations. | observe the multiple layers of Japanoise as 
musical phenomenon embedded in bureaucreatic structures of 
administration and self-orchestration such as performance 
politics, the economic supervision of — brand-related 
consumption, the socio-cultural management of performers and 
listeners (Japanese and non-Japanese) as well as the 
performances themselves and their meta-narrative 
concatenations such as recordings, their marketing and the 
critical literature. The sources consist of performance 
attendance (summer 2018-early 2020), archive research of 
Japanese documents and interviews with performance 
attendees, Japanese and non-Japanese. This allowed me 
unexpected insights into the mechanisms of production, 
consumption, perception and processing of Noise and 
Japanoise, inside and outside of Japan. Taking into account the 
fact that the Japanese media and music industries are 
extremely vivacious and almost painful in their superficiality with 
a calculated momentary impact on audiences, Merzbow’s or 
Masonna’s public presences over decades of uninterrupted 
activity are a powerful reminder that determination, hard-work 
and persistence are worthy assets in the hierarchy of human 
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values — although not always forthrightly advertised as such 
and regardless of the field of impact. 


It can be said that Japanoise describes the productivity 
of an experimental culture whose scattered subjects privilege 
distortion and disintegration over authentic sources of 
expression. Therefore, Japanese Noise invites to be taken 
seriously in its creativity rather than compressing its diverse 
forms into theoretical abstraction formulas. By paying attention 
to how people create it, listen to it and experience it in their lives 
without freezing its dynamic movement in place, one comes to 
understand its underlying status as a play of power against 
itself, within itself, resulting in a subject dissipating in that very 
process which brought it into existence. This form of music is 
neither complicit with ‘power structures’ nor against them; 
instead, it is a staging of power as a type of symbolic exchange 
described by Baudrillard as 


“there was a time when power allowed itself 
to be sacrificed according to the rules of this symbolic 
game from which it cannot escape. A time when 
power possessed the ephemeral and mortal quality of 
what had to be sacrificed.” (Baudrillard 1993:27) 


Because Noise impacts and alters the body’s relation to 
its surroundings simultaneously with the perception/thinking 
patterns related to the environment we are in, simply 
theoretically dismissing Cartesianism — that is, the mind-body 
dualism — does not explain the dissolution-like experience of 
those placed in a context it occurs. Noise disrupts rational 
mental control, but not in its fully literal comprehension: most 
people accessing Noise music know to some extent what they 
are getting and presumably extract some sort of desired 
experience from their expectations and anticipatory desires. 


While Noise does not block thinking processes, it blocks 
attempts to structure meaning and coherence in those 
processes, like in a coalescence which never ‘arrives’ and in 
doing so, keeps our interest, postpones resolution, proposes 
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prospective alternatives, forever in circling potentialities. To 
counter this never-ending anticipatory frustration, we disobey 
the imagined purpose of noise music — to be as loud as 
possible — and turn recordings down to a manageable level, 
resulting in Noise music’s own resistance: Noise is nearly all 
noise, “noise all the way down’, but at some point, it transcends 
noise and becomes soothing (i.e., Aube, some Merzbow), in a 
twisted wide frequency coverage offering undemanding 
stimulation for non-listening. Noise’s sounds sometimes merge 
with gradually accumulated white noise and howls which get 
lost in their own immersion. 


There is no logical narrative in this music about 
resignation and its impossibility, which removes the listener’s 
resources and forces the boundaries of his imagination, while 
making itself an obstacle to imagining away from the 
persistence of the sounds. There is no real beginning or ending 
— just fadings in and out, like glimpses of another world, 
imminent, dense, breathless, infinite and yet incredibly close. 
Listening is replaced by hearing for both performers and 
audiences: unlike the standard concert performance, deafening 
Noise music is not inflicted from above, but from within, in a 
recalculated version of Foucauldian power equation in its 
practical dimension. 


Noise moves Japanese music beyond the hybridity of 
discrete forms towards an absence of form or more accurately 
what Bataille termed formless (“inform”) where the absence of 
form plays across form: so, a Merzbow track is still a track with 
title and duration. Noise is as if it were music and as if it were 
noise. It offers a model of unpredictable interculturality, one that 
challenges the notion of intercultural exchange between two 
readily identified participants with agency or the enforced 
relation of colonizer and colonized in order to not be, not be 
itself, not be other, let alone the ‘same’ of a tradition. Noise 
music does not oppose hybridities, but offers a weak or minor 
hybridity as in Deleuze’s idea of ‘minor literature’, with no 
control or no imposition of will, as this would create a new 
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identity from ‘successful’ hybridization, while also being a self- 
conscious operation. It is consciously hybridizing but does not 
take its sources as discrete secure identities in the first place, 
and the process continues rather than closing once negotiated. 
Noise is a hypergenre, one that is an active simulation, and the 
“development of a cross-genre, cross-category, ultra-amplified 
and often ultra-processed music is something specific (in its 
breath and range at least) to Japan” (Hegarty 2013:141). 
Emerging as a bastard genre of free jazz, progressive rock, 
contemporary classical, Japanese _ traditional musics 
(sometimes) and later on hardcores of both punk and digital 
forms, Japanoise coalesces through musical objects that are 
formally noisy as a crucial part of noise that keeps altering. In 
this sense, Noise music and others that the market would 
identify as ‘niche’ offers an alternative globalization, its ‘other’. 
As opposed to resisting it through nationalist-traditionalist or 
authenticist claims about cultural production, Japanese Noise 
music’s messiness and particular type of hybridization make it 
rather a carrier of, if not a virus in, globalization, than an 
unwanted symbiote. 


Japanoise emerged in Osaka. In this regards, it deeply, 
proactively reflects the East-West dualism within Japan’s 
internal geography since early 17" century: the transformation 


of Edo (;LF, nowadays Tokyo, literally “Eastern capital” RF, 


renamed as such in 1868) in East-Japan (Kant6é RI) in the 


administrative center of the entire country in 1603 threatened to 
sink the cultural and commercial Osaka and its neighbouring 


yo 


Kyoto (literally “the capital” 548), which held Japan’s millennial 


imperial court, in West-Japan (Kansai B44) into oblivion and 


insignificance — which never (really, fully) occurred: Osaka’s 
citizens have historically been recognized within Japan for their 
outspoken aggressiveness, direct local language, hedonistic 
enjoyment of leisure and outrageous sense of humor. Given 
this outgoing expressive character, it was not surprising that 
extreme intensely performative styles, musical or not, but 
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mostly confusingly syncretic, were associated with the city. 
Osaka encouraged edgier, more experimental attitudes, as well 
as amateur performance spaces and, in later decades, 
recording projects. In parallel, the region was a logical site for 
international connections to the Japanese underground 
because it was isolated from the centralized national media in 
Tokyo — and from its rigid, stiff, status-conscious inhabitants 
who even centuries after taking over Kyoto’s supremacy felt like 
they need to prove their superiority. In a twisted sense of 
sarcasm, the idea of Noise encouraged Kansai performers to 
produce their own recordings which fed back into international 
circulation as an emergent Japanese genre. Even this paper 
reiterates in the detailed description of the two case-studies — 
the larger-than-life super prolific Merzbow from Tokyo with his 
intellectual Noise constructions and the trepidant, body-as- 
Noise-chamber succinct Masonna from Kyoto — this divisive 
competition between the two geographical areas. Moreover, 
through its identification with localized production in Osaka and 
Kyoto, Japanese Noise is often seen as an invention sui 
generis of Japanese authors in Kansai, which had been, 
subsequently, taken over and appropriated by Kantô 
musicians/performers. From an outside perspective, though, the 
emergence of Noise as performative musical genre was part of 
a remediation of foreign recordings, so that in the tiny spaces 
for collective listening, a nascent group of Japanese Noise 
practitioners gathered to absorb a mix of marginal, almost 
unclassifiable recordings drawn from Western experimental 
“free” and “progressive” psychedelic rock and adopted it as 
such. 

In the era of optimist fusions, Noisicians — Japanese or 
not — have incrementally come to embody the inevitable 
malfunctions of the human-machine system in order to 
showcase the ways in which technological mastery has been 
chained to endless cycles of creative destruction. Noisicians 
display the effects of technology within their own identifications 
with its power: they highlight power’s destructive cycles within 
their own selves while exposing and challenging creators and 
consumers everywhere to recognize their personal 
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responsibility in the feedback of technoculture. As to be shown 
further below, in the decades leading up to the turn of the 
millennium, these dystopian  counternarratives have 
transformed themselves increasingly into obscure visibilities in 
Japanese popular media, ending up being gradually taken over 
by international audiences. As the most distinct category of 
global Noise, Japanoise connected to a transnational 
(transnational meaning “that which moves beyond classical 
notions of nation-state, ethnic homogeneity, shared language 
and traditions, basic common sense and transcendental 
wordview”) undercurrent of “technoscientific angst” which has 
been keeping on generating ethical debates about public trust 
in unconditional technological progress and the unquestioned 
protective authority of the nation-state of modernity (Sassower 
1997). Anxiety about the health hazards of technology 
undermines proactively its influence on sociocultural values and 
politico-economic paradigms by revealing that individual 
subjects produce and sustain its material power, even when — 
or particularly more when — that power goes out of control: it 
turns out, dreaming of a new society means awakening to the 
nightmares of technoculture. 


2. Noise, Japanoise and technological posthumanity 
Noise has been defined as follows: 


Noise is negative: it is unwanted, other, not 
something ordered. It is negatively defined — i.e., by 
what it is not (not acceptable sound, not music, not 
valid, not a message or a meaning), but by its 
negativity. In other words, it does not exist 
independently, as it exists only in relation to what it is 
not. In turn, it helps structure and define its opposite 
(the word of meaning, law, regulation, goodness, 
beauty, and so on). Noise is something like a 
process, and whether it creates a result (positive in 
the form of avantgarde transformation, negative in the 
form of social restrictions) or remains process is one 
of the major issues in how music and noise relate. 
(Hegarty 2007:5) 
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In the creation of Noise, the subject — performer and/or 
listener — is simultaneously erased in his subjectivity and 
replaced by something resembling ‘bare life’ where pure 
existence is the sole purpose of being. In this Heideggerian 
interpretation of music as Being or a specific state of being, 
performers must still be patient, exercise some degree of 
control, regardless of how much the decision might be to lose 
control of equipment; they must control the duration, regardless 
of the effective length of the performance. Moreover, volume 
must be controlled so that people are not actually deafened: 
anyone in search of that would be finding the easy way out from 
any more noise. In this logic, Noise can never be enough while 
always seeming to be too much along with the questions of 
familiarity and connoisseurship. Originally, in the field of musical 
acoustics, noise’s difference was measured by its physical and 
physiological characteristics: Herman Helmholtz famously 
characterized noise as a “rapid alternation of different kinds of 
sensations of sound” (Helmholtz 1954 [1877]:7). Unlike musical 
tones, noise frequencies do not repeat the same vibratory 
pattern over and over. They are inconsistent, unpredictable and 
difficult to measure and represent accurately. Helmholtz defined 
these complex signals as “nonperiodic” waveforms exemplified 
by the sounds of splashing water and the whistling of the wind. 


The core process in the creation of a Noise performance 
or recording involves taking sounds and integrating them in a 
feedback loop while adding the transformative effect of 
overload. Overload is the cumulative buildup of sound through a 
cycle of massively distorted amplifications; as a distortive 
procedure, it employs the limits of an amplification system to 
create and change sound. An input signal — a voice shouting, a 
microphone crapped on a piece of metal, a noise generated by 
a system (human body, natural habitat, industrial environment, 
etc.) — is run through a series of amplifications, distorting the 
signal over and over again, eventually reaching the threshold of 
amplitude and overloading the channel. In the process, the 
sound is radically transformed through this additive chain of 
amplifications which then is fed back into itself: the cumulative 
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overload of the feedback loop piles distortions on top of 
distortions, massively compressing and mutating the original 
sound. Within the feedback loop, amplification does not merely 
increase sound volume to make it louder; it changes it entirely 
by saturating the whole system, in a development somehow 
similar to photocopying an image over and over again 
respectively magnifying and diminishing it repeatedly, 
aleatorically, until the details of the original form turn out totally 
unrecognizable. When other effects such as delay and 
equalization are added into this overload recycle procedure, the 
performer-composer can cause complex interrelated changes in 
the overall timber and texture of the sound by adjusting the 
settings of each pedal or triggering microphonic elements in the 
loop. It is important to recognize that the sound of this set-up is 
not simply the result of the metal plate “played” through the 
system; it is the sound of the whole electronic circuit overloaded 
back into itself. 


Throughout the decades, Noise appearances as live 
events and recordings have traced a developmental arc instead 
of a loop. However, Noise is not a stable object of history. It is 
always at the threshold of newness, at the edge of some 
moment just about to happen: in it being not always emergent 
and rather endlessly submergent, Noise allows sounds to be 
called “noise” before they are recognized for any specific 
creative or communicative function. In the annals of musical 
history since times immemorial, new musical forms have always 
first been heard as “noise”. To extend this observation into 
contemporary fashions of musical consumption, it seems as if 
anything now labeled “noise” must inevitably become at some 
point generally accepted as music, within the historical program 
which turns all forms of newness and difference into normal and 
ordinary in the future — or pushes them into oblivion. The 
staggering fact about Noise and its stages of musical circulation 
is its productive obscurity which cycles in and out of recognition 
with unpredictable and incomplete movements: as long as it 
continues to be submerged in circulation, Noise has a special 
power while its definite form is always held off, even as its 
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creative force can be experienced here and now by anyone 
willing to listen to it. 


One of the most famous sub-genres of Noise is 
“Japanoise”, which has been defined as this: 


Japanese noise music is a loose, pleasingly futile 
and facile genre, grouping together musicians with 
enormously varying styles (many of them varying 
immensely in their own recordings and performance, 
such as Keiji Haino or Otomo Yoshihide). With the 
vast growth of Japanese noise, finally, Noise music 
becomes not a genre — a genre that is not one, to 
paraphrase Luce Irigaray. In other words, it is not a 
genre, but it is also a genre that is multiple, and 
characterized by this very multiplicity. This means that 
as a genre, it is neither arbitrary or quasi-colonialist, 
nor do we gain much definition from it. Japanese 
noise music can come in all styles, referring to all 
other genres like science fiction does, but crucially, 
asks the question of genre — what does it mean to be 
categorized, categorizable, definable? This is what 
ties it together as a genre. (Hegarty 2007:133, italics 
in original) 


In terms of the size of the scene, Japanoise in itself is 
not the most important Noise genre, but it is possibly the most 
documented Noise scene in academia — partly due to its 
association with Japan, sharing therefore both “(exotic) 
exceptionalism” and “hybrid versatility’. It is particularly true in 
the case of the works of Akita Masami aka Merzbow (Hegarty 
2007; Novak 2013), so that based purely on scholarly literature, 
one could wrongly conclude that Noise and Japanoise are 
interchangeable terms with overwhelmingly numerous common 


features. The term “Japanoise” (2/7/\/72% Japanoizu) itself 


seems to have appeared in late-1970s as a contraction of 
“Japan” and “Noise”. Many of the pioneers of Japanoise came 
from psychedelic, experimental rock and punk music scenes 
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popular on underground scenes of the 1970s in Japan, with 
Hijdkaidan (JER ESE, literally “Emergency Staircase”, from 
Osaka) and Akita Masami (from Tokyo) as its main 
representatives. Consequently, Japanoise has been enjoying 
great recognition in experimental scenes around the world, 
mediating somehow an image of Japan as a country filled with 
noise. Stylistically speaking, though, it is actually hard to find a 
certain unity in Japanoise, even in the small communities where 
Noise artists perform and record. 


Something which Japanoise as a totality is often 
recognized for is its roughness, its sonic violence and, partially, 
the extreme behaviour of its performers. This applies, for 
instance, to artists such as Masonna (from Kyoto) and 
Incapacitants (originally from Osaka, later relocated to Tokyo) 
whose performances were bodily very physical, or 
Gerogerigegege (from Tokyo) whose performances have 
included masturbation and eating feces on stage, Hanatarashi 


(A537, literally “Sniveler’, from Osaka) whose performance 


have included self-cutting, dissection of dead animals and even 
bulldozing a venue’s wall with a construction vehicle, or 
Hij6kaidan whose performances have repeatedly included 
smashing up equipment, urinating on stage, and throwing 
garbage at the audience. In these few examples, the diversity 
and the perceived violence commonly associated with 
Japanoise become visible, so that “currently, the Noise scenes 
in Tokyo and Osaka are at once very alike and highly different - 
the only constant to ‘Japanoise’ is the wide variety it contains” 
(Masato Matsumura quoted in Hegarty 2013:142). On top of 
that, like Noise generally, Japanoise is close to BDSM and 
other sexual subcultures such as pornography and to a certain 
extent sex work. Either overtly political when it criticizes social 
clichés on deviance and norms and/or micro-political when it 
plays on gender stereotypes and the dynamics of power, BDSM 
has been integrated in Japanoise, particularly by Merzbow who 
had released in 1991 a two-CD set titled Music for Bondage 
Performance (besides having collaborated to a book about the 
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history of Japanese bondage of questionable accuracy) and 
Hino Mayuko (HF), a member of the Japanoise band 
C.C.C.C. and a former female bondage performer. 


As a sonic embodiment of technological power, 
Japanoise is strongly connected to the industrial genre 
popularized in the 1980s by European groups, which 
incorporated junk metal, homemade electronic devices, drum 
machines, amplified motors and power tools into music musical 
performance, often in combination with experimental film, 
performance art and agitprop political theater. In doing so, they 
turned industrial music into a powerful aesthetic influence on 
Japanoise and on American noise, even if most of such groups 
organized their noise sounds into rhythmic structures, 
oftentimes accompanied by lyrics, and made more use of 
recognizable musical instruments, particularly synthesizers and 
drums — nevertheless, bringing these explicitly mechanical 
sounds into live performances allowed Japanoise a more 
subversive dimension, linked to industrial music’s ambivalent 
representations of technological authority: both genres 
displayed openly a highly abject sensibility of personal control in 
which individual artistic expression is embedded in violent, 
apparently chaotic representations of technological power and 
powerlessness — simultaneously both. 


Japanoise performers celebrate the inventive 
possibilities of technological participation while debating its 
alienating effects on individual sensibilities due to the 
embodiment of the electronic feedback into a human-machine 
relationship that is uncertain, excessive and out of control. 
Japanese Noisicians force their listeners to witness the 
technological overload of individual consciousness in consumer 
societies and proactively extend the millennial narratives of 
Japanoise beneath the aesthetic modernisms of futurism and 
surrealism into the symbolic power of the 1980s industrial music 
and postapocalyptic anime productions. This results into a 
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technocultural critique which fuses Noise to Japanese culture 
through a global imaginary which visualizes postwar Japan as 
an icon of the destructive impact of modern technologies on 
history and humanity. In the process, Japanoise is linked to 
Japanese cultural politics through geopolitical histories that are 
anything but random: there is correlation and possibly, even 
causality. 


Japanoise tells the tale of a man bound in fatal contest 
with the machine, initially benign then increasingly frightening; it 
chronicles a moral narrative of crisis in which the modern 
industry endlessly triumphs over the individual subject, though 
positively motivated. Humanity is thrown under the bullet train of 
technology; the man becomes a man-machine and dies with his 
hammer in his hand, glorifying and celebrating the victories of 
relentless technological advancement. By acting out this 
phenomenon over and over again, Japanese Noisicians expose 
the ruse that technology can free humanity and show instead 
the ways in which a mechanical society feeds human energy 
back into the machine. Noise’s aesthetic mechanisms — it’s 
analogue junk, its sounds of malfunction, its performances of 
automatism and mechanical breakdown — are desperate 
attempts at marking the pain and struggle of remaining human 
in the midst of a dangerously technological world in which 
creative subjectivity has become deeply embedded in this cycle 
of state-driven technological power and individual 
powerlessness. Japanese Noisicians use the shock of the 
accident to reveal the nature of the underlying system by 
feeding the energy of technoculture back into itself: within their 
destructive performances of collapse and overload, a romantic 
dream of pure experience and the promise of an original self, 
somewhere beneath the rubble, lie burried — even if this dream 
is a dream-despite-all in which people can express control over 
the technologies surrounding them. 


From the outside, it might be surprising to realize that 
many Japanese Noisicians, although heavily invested in the 
social and musical effects of technology, are not tech savvy 
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people. Their performances depend on an intricate knowledge 
of consumer electronics, but they do not demonstrate mastery 
over their machines. Rather, they prefer to stay out of step with 
new developments in the electronics sector while ritually, 
regularly destroying their own technological creations. This is 
where, indeed, Japanese Noise rejects the alignment with the 
musical futurism typical of contemporary electronic music and 
new media art: it is not interactive, not multimediated, not 
virtual, and usually not even digital; it does not represent the 
fluid possibilities, but the limitations of human creativity in a 
technological cybersphere. Japanoise only serves the purpose 
of embodying the productive use of technology as a destructive 
force: for instance, Hij6kaidan became infamous for their early 
performances in the first half of the 1980s in Kyoto during which 
they augmented their Noise music by smashing up stage 
equipment, shattering floorboards and attacking the audience 
with fire extinguishers. The Japanoise duo Hanatarashi could 
only perform a couple of times in mid-1980s before being 
banned from most clubs: their shows have become canonical 
tales of Japanoise’s out of control destruction, with one 
particular performance remaining memorable in which one of 
duo members cut his leg open with a chainsaw and terrorized 
the audience with flying chunks of metal or an even more 
disturbing episode from 1985 when the same member 
destroyed a Tokyo club by driving an abandoned backhoe 
through the room. 


If Japanoise represented a new style of Japanese 
electronic music performance, its creative destruction could not 
be seen as a purely regional invention. Japanoise simply 
tapped earlier into global anxieties about posthuman 
subjectivity, which were difficult to address and subsequently to 
resolve under existing terms of cultural resistance. As Merzbow, 
Masonna and others toured North America and Europe in late 
1980s, Japanoise turned to symbolize personal resistance to 
technology for new underground audiences. The vision of a 
Japanese performer calmly stepping on stage and unleashing a 
howling maelstrom of electronic sounds in various 
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concatenations seemed like the ultimate triumph of individual 
originality over national corporate hegemony. 


3. Case study 1: Merzbow and the versatility of chaos 


As Japan was increasingly becoming the cultural 
linchpin of Noise through Japanoise during the 1990s, which 
was progressively distinguished as the most extreme genre of 
Noise in the world, its overseas reception was solidified through 
the recorded work of one representative artist: Akita Asami aka 
Merzbow. It is often said in ethnographic pursuits that one good 
example is enough to characterize an entire culture, and so 
Merzbow came to define Japanoise for new audiences, both 
locally and globally. Moreover, in his global recognition, 
Merzbow has proved to be the exception to the rule of Noise, as 
his archetypal presence could, in fact, have taken shape 
exclusively in the distorted feedback of an overflowing media 
circulation: Merzbow is overwhelmingly cited as the central 
figure of Noise unanimously by Japanese and non-Japanese 
listeners. During his performing and recording activity which 
spans more than three decades, Akita’s prolific presence 
allowed the emergence of a discussion and academic discourse 
over the existence of Noise as a genre, even as Merzbow 
became its unique example. Akita Asami, the person, was 
sometimes described as an isolated genius; most critics did not 
draw out his connections to other contemporary developments 
of electroacoustic music, progressive rock or free jazz. Instead, 
as a Japanese artist, Merzbow was contextualized for 
international audiences as representative of his culture of origin 
and have been regularly asked by interviewers, domestically 
and internationally, to characterize his work in relation to 
Japanese social cultural idiosyncrasies and differences to other 
cultures. The main point missed in these interrogations is the 
necessity for Noise to remain meaningless and separate from 
all other musical genres, even from independent music, so that 
it can retain the power of its total difference. Yet, by being 
recorded and circulated, Noise/Japanoise was fed into the 
discourse of musical genre and eventually became recognized 
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as a meaningful form of music in itself. In time, by scattering his 
work across a global field of independent labels, Akita slowly 
turned into the central reference of the Noise as a genre; 
currently, he represents its biggest and perhaps only star 
transcending national borders, so that international receptions 
of Merzbow as “Japanoise” made it possible for his work to 
appear both as a new Japanese genre and as a Cultureless 
form of anti-music. 


One might argue that Merzbow’s position is the ultimate 
example of a narrative which refuses to be in the place it is 
supposed to be, a difficult recurrence which replaces repetition 
and/or reference, one that calls Nietzsche’s eternal return to the 
point where it is each moment returned to over and over again 
as if it were for the first time ever. As a quintessential reference 
system for Japanese Noise music and for the consumption of it 
as well as for the writing on it, when analyzing Merzbow it is 
impossible to avoid a certain vocabulary based on 
excessiveness, extremity and harshness, which are both 
characteristics of many of his individual works and of his oeuvre 
as a whole: Merzbow’s music is all Noise, almost always 
presenting — and ultimately therefore absenting — itself as the 
culmination of the messy genre of Japanese Noise. Duration, 
volume, interference lure listeners into attributing meaning; anti- 
virtuosity is a tool which works through the layers of harsh 
noises, pulses, oscillations, crashes and explosive bursts in his 
recordings. The quantity of Merzbow’s releases, even within the 
context of the prolific production of Japanese Noise musicians, 
is immense, to the point where he might constitute a genre in 
his own right. It is Noise excess at its best — excess, though, 
must be conceptualized in Bataillean terms where excess is not 
just more, but an attempt to be more that sacrifices itself as it 
goes along, i.e., Merzbow’s Noise loses itself in excess, but in 
the process of getting used to it, this excess does not reach a 
climax in Merzbow. Thus, Merzbow turns into the lowering of 
sound while noise is lowering: in other words, there is no 
endpoint to aim at, no ‘ultimate’ moment, no finality, despite the 
temptation to see his music as the ‘ultimate noise’. Noise is 
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excess to the normal economy of music, that which is to be 
excluded as threat; Merzbow’s recordings and performances 
are about occupying this space of threat, not just about 
reincorporating the threat of noise into music. His releases 
relate somehow to music by approximating noise in its affinity to 
music while refusing most ideas of musicality: eventually, 
Merzbow’s Noise is pure excess in what Bataille thinks of as 
eroticism where individuals lose themselves in death, non- 
reproductive sexuality, sacrifice, drunkenness and self-denial. 


The temptation would be to read this extreme Noise as 
a form of ecstasy which takes individuals out of themselves by 
forcibly rooting them in bodily experience. However, this is not 
an ecstasy of harmoniousness and spiritual fusion: we do not 
come together; we just keep on nearly doing so. The energy of 
this catharsis depends on it being burned up: even the freest of 
musics aspires to some sort of development. One can observe 
some sort of sequence(s) in Merzbow’s compositions, but they 
do not occur consequently: they rather undo what preceded, 
work hard to locate the catharsis beyond us. Merzbow’s music 
might, of course, be regarded as no music at all, but instead as 
the intensive expenditure of sound and silence in a whirlpool of 
electronic catharsis. Merzbow music is all residue, all noise, 
reminding of the origin of his pseudonym: the Dadaist Kurt 
Schwitters’ (1887-1948) Merzbau who had gradually 
reconfigured his house on the interior by incorporating found 
material, largely rubbish. The house increasingly got fuller and 
fuller with this more or less random stuff, while being unified by 
paint: the few remaining photographs show the sedimentation 
of the stuff into crystalline forms swallowing up the initial 
structure. Merzbow’s music does some similar work to 
Schwitters’ experiment, constructing a form so complex that it 
becomes formless, with sound junk instead of musical material. 
Excess fills volume with infinite possibilities and there is the 
sense of an alternative world being built from within this one. 
Both artists accumulate, but accumulate to distort — and vice- 
versa. 
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From his early work with percussion tapes and samples, 
Merzbow moved forward to compositions characterized by 
overdrive, feedback and effect-laden noises from analogue 
equipment, notably analogue synths and electronics. When 
listening to it, it often seems like nothing more than feedback 
and explosive residue, with metallic scrapes, howls, myriad 
types of pulse and/or of colored noise. Multiple layers 
counteract each other, sometimes creating a dense mass, at 
other times offering more a sense of fluid surfaces or depths. In 
a way, Merzbow appears as striving to arrive at Noise and only 
then to decide whether he wants to continue or not. Once at this 
imaginary juncture, he realizes that Noise cannot be arrived at, 
as it is always withheld, just as it holds off music and meaning. 
Therefore, it might rather make sense to continue in the light of 
the impossibility of ever attaining ‘ultimate noise’. If music is 
brought to a terminal condition by Noise music at its fullest 
(made only of residue, full of discrepancies, both oppressively 
total and unmanageable, always on the move), then this can be 
a site of living-on in the decline of music. But it might be more 
accurate to assert that Merzbow’s Noise music reveals a 
terminal condition which turns out to have always been the case 
— music, language, meaning, culture always haunted by that 
which it is not, that which surrounds it, threatens it and 
structures it by providing a frame that dissolves itself. Over and 
over, Merzbow is the playing out of the fundamentals of music, 
to the point where there is little left to speak of as 
“fundamentals”. 


Merzbow persists with anachronistic machinery, its 
unpredictability and noisiness — i.e., chances for residual sound 
—, which were key-elements in his work up until the end of the 
1990s. The reason is that analogue equipment can be 
overdriven, brought to noise and layers of its sounds 
recombined without suggesting tonal relations between 
separate parts. The limitations of the machinery are precisely 
what allow the possibility of a ‘going beyond’, like 
transgression’s relation to taboo. Many of what are considered 
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Merzbow’s harshest works come from his ‘analogue period’: his 
quintessential aloum Noisembryo (from 1994) displays an overt 
fierceness about itself with the simultaneous question of 
whether listening to Merzbow is about ontology or axiology. 
Throughout Venereology (also from 1994), microphases of 
sound acquire consistency only to be caught within themselves 
as the layered whole moves towards closing over whatever 
looks to be on the verge to emerge. There is pure emergence at 
play here, of the simplest kind, where some order is formed 
chaotically, but this forming is no sooner established than it 
unforms. ‘Analogue Merzbow’ — that is, the works composed 
and delivered in analogue manner — is mostly richer in both 
sound and noise than the digital versions. For one thing, the 
liquefying stratification of the mid-1990s goes away as the 
digital stuff is more linear and ironically more disclosing of the 
processes that made it: listening to “Looping Jane” on 2002’s 
Amlux is dominated by the unescapable awareness that the 
entire track has been slowed down on computer. ‘Digital 
Merzbow’ appears happier in longer layers, more complex 
rhythms, even more dynamic beats: for instance, the early 
computer experiment single “Happenings 1.000 years time ago” 
(from 1999) sets up a sample as a rhythm which stays 
throughout both sides, and he cuts, disrupts and intersperses it 
with more obvious metallic noise. This release could well be 
seen as trying to replicate what he was up to with analogue 
equipment, thus making it a digital version of the analogue. 


In fact, the periodization of Merzbow into analogue and 
digital is not straightforward, as analogue releases kept coming 
all the way through his exploration of digital opportunities. The 
way in which samples come to be used in the ‘nature-based’ 
albums brings back non-programmed sounds as source. 
Merzbow removes indeed at some point most of other sonic 
resources — it straps down musicality and suggests it is beyond 
discourse. This is based on the assumption that music — or 
noise — possesses a certain ineffability, which goes beyond the 
powers of language. At one level, Merzbow is the extreme of 
this; like Kant’s sublime or perhaps Bataille’s excess, though, it 
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is surrounded by attempts to understand it, to process it, to 
listen to it rather than just hear it. Human ears cannot just hear, 
they are part of a more generalized system of perception. This 
perception involves judgment, framing, understanding even that 
which eludes understanding. This latter becomes the sublime, 
understood as “that which cannot be understood”. In Merzbow’s 
case, human listening is drawn into an ecology of the 
unfamiliar, or even of the recognizable after a while, of the 
uncontrollable, ultimately. It is an acoustic ecology which lends 
to a history of sound art as 


social, musical and ontological register, for in 
proposing sound as a category for bureaucratic 
consideration, sociological studying and 
environmental concerns and design(s), acoustic 
ecology raises the bar on auditory understanding and 
its relational nature.” (LaBelle 2006:203) 


As such, sound becomes part of what we inhabit, our 
inhabiting has consequences, and we are called to action to 
alter our thoughtless noise production and consumption to 
properly dwell in the sound-world. The production of field 
recordings or works that draw listeners’ attention to their 
surroundings in terms of sound and noise is a means of doing 
this, not a fully separate mission, so in that sense acoustic 
ecology has a different kind of open listening than that of Cage: 
it is one that judges. Noise is always a judgment that certain 
sounds or actions, practices, attitudes, are noise, but one might 
agree that this judgment does not necessarily dismiss things as 
noise, but it discerns good and bad noise. Theoretically 
speaking, it is untenable; Merzbow pushes the limits of the 
listener as an entity by noise abatement or in ‘authentic’ sound 
recordings. In terms of sound art, as well as bringing in 
elements to the stage or onto recordings, Merzbow’s releases 
as acoustic ecology emphasize that the act of listening should 
not be restricted to those occasions, and sound artists, at least 
as much as any other type of artist, must look at the institutions 
for their works and situate themselves and/or identify listening 
places in many different types of locations. 
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Merzbow displays a genuine commitment to preserving 
animal life and indicates links to animal welfare agency PETA 
on his albums, but his ecology is a posthuman one: one which 
does not see humanity as the peak of anything, ‘Creation’, 
evolution, transcendence. Humanity submerges into the 
crossing of animal and technology. To kill is to control; to 
maintain that whales as a notable example are fit for killing is an 
attempt by humanity (although less of it today) to keep the line 
firmly drawn between ‘intelligent life’ (i.e., humans) and the rest 
(food, living objects to be tested or eaten or killed for leisure). 
As Japan is a keen advocate of whaling for ‘science’, this is a 
significant position to take for a Japanese artist, part of that 
rejection of conformity and superiority in conformity that some 
societies have — and this is as far as any Japanese intellectual 
could go. Eventually, Japanese noise can be interpreted as a 
resistance to conformity, a sort of extreme and messy 
combination of 1960s ideas and the more aggressive outlook of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s music, despite being composed, 
released and performed ever since and in early 2020s. 


4. Case study 2: Masonna and the vivacity of chaos 


In Masonna’s extremely short performances, mounting 
to several minutes, the musical place of liveness is deeply 
challenged by tensions around the authenticity of recorded 
media. It is true that ‘liveness’ helps listeners reimagine the 
public space of musical performance threatened by the context 
of technological reproduction. But this mediated liveness can 
obscure the particularities — of the lives, places and cultural 
contexts — that recordings represent. ‘Deadness’, on the other 
hand, places the listener back into the displaced context of 
private audition. Instead of conflating sound with social space, 
deadness fits the listener's attention back into the iconoclastic 
details of mechanical reproduction. The difference between 
“live” connectivity and “dead” immediacy, then, is not merely the 
difference between two distinct sound aesthetics, one 
connected to performance and the other to study recordings. 
Deadness is the direct embodiment of technological 
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reproduction in the individual experience of music. To 
counteract this dichotomy, the harsh Noise artist Masonna often 
shakes some metal can filled with coins which produces an 
unidentifiable noise, enormously amplified and put through a 
series of electronic effects. To this filtered noise, he adds the 
“peaky” sounds of heavily distorted and delayed shouting, 
giving a sharp dynamic counter that adds to the overall sonic 
brutality of the Noise. 


The stages in Masonna’s performances are practically 
empty, with no instruments anywhere to be seen; in doing so, 
he replaces the over-the-top virtuosic display of fast, loud, 
code-switching rock deconstruction and relies on intensity 
rather than volatility. After a few minutes from the beginning, the 
background music on the speakers is turned off and a tall, thin 
man with long hair and huge sunglasses essentially obscuring 
his entire face walks on stage carrying a microphone on a 
stand. He almost immediately pulls the microphone and the 
stand apart and whirls the stand around in one hand, grabbing 
the microphone in the other; then, he smashes the stand down 
to jettison his body into the air; landing on the stage on his 
knees, he begins to shout. This kind of onstage theatrics can, of 
course, be seen often. But the Noise that emerged from 
loudspeakers was unlike any voice one could ever hear or any 
sound, for that matter, too. The audience is not allowed to 
analyze whether they like it or not, even think about it, or avoid 
it. They only witness it, feel its intensity, receive it, deal with it, 
become one with that very sound. Sudden crushing blasts of 
pure distortion whirl into the ears of those present as the Noise 
was just happening, sweeping into the minds of the audiences. 


Masonna transforms his voice into Noise, feeding the 
microphone sounds back into the acoustic system through a 
process of extreme distortion. His shouts become clipped 
bursts of overloaded sound, doubled and extended by a delay 
that displaces the sound into stuttered blasts of static. These 
vocal sounds fuse into a rattling background of harsh metallic 
fuzz, which is created by frantically shaking a highly amplified 
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box filled with coins. This sound cannot be parsed into its 
constituent parts, as either the result of electronic processing, 
amplification or ‘natural’ voice — his voice was distortion, and 
distortion was his voice — and then it suddenly stops, and the 
strange decompression and blackness seem to rush into the 
room. Masonna drops the microphone and walks off the stage 
as quickly as he had entered. The audience slowly recovers 
itself. The entire performance had lasted only four minutes, but 
the lingering feeling is that of a long journey with episodes of 
deep sleep and a slow coming back to one’s senses. 


This is a typical Masonna performance. It (usually) 
comes in-between other Noise artists and their releases on 
stage, separated by long breaks to allow audiences to find their 
perceptory abilities again. In the anonymity of the crowd, this 
kind of loudness foregrounds individual experiences of Noise, 
overwhelms the individual listeners who turns temporarily into 
an indissoluble part of the performance itself: a live event which 
seems to solidify time and to transcend space. Masonna’s 
performances force listeners to check themselves to feel the 
limits of their physical reactions: “How long can | take this? Am | 
enjoying this feeling? Is this what | am supposed to feel? Do | 
want to experience it again? Do | even want to return to my 
normal self?” The individual in the audience is driven within 
himself, compelled to pay close attention to his own sensations 
to understand what his particular experience was. In live 
performances, Masonna creates the tension by himself and the 
audience has to submit to it; in recorded releases, the tension 
sinks into the subconscious of the listeners and brings their 
perception to explosion — or implosion. 


Massona plays out on this interplay between noise and 
failing to be noise, which goes alongside the interplay between 
music and failing to be music, in a way that seeks to merge 
body with noise. In recordings, voice, guitar and effects, 
occasionally percussion, combine with (often) the loss of 
identity in those sounds, and the vivid arrival of squalls of noise 
and feedback, echoes, overtones. Masonna seems to imagine 
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himself as a rock musician and this is clearest in his 
performances, which verged on the cathartic body-art of early 
21*t century. Generally very short and involving his body 
working aS a percussion device, his performances show 
Masonna continually moving, although always returning to the 
effects pedals, as if to home. The DVD Like a Vagina (from 
1994) showcases a collage of several of Masonna’s 
performances, mostly for “solo vocal”, sometimes with 
harmonica, at other times with a wielded hit-hat and a 
microphone-stand. Yes, distortion is not a home suitable for 
dwelling, but kneeling at the pedals and throwing himself down 
onto them, he turns distortion into a sort of daunting home-in- 
becoming. His voice alternates between screams, panting and 
murmuring, with the amplified effects of several microphones 
adding howls, blasts, swishes. In terms of movement, he walks 
around while shouting, a very rock-like gesture in itself, but 
there is also stumbling, falling, awkward jumping, crawling, lying 
down and rolling around. The sound produced is of a mediated 
embodied voice, which all voices are, but not generally as 
exposed as this. The voice is caught within electric and 
electronic circuits. The result of voice and body enmeshed in 
these processes decline into a variant of noise body — i.e., 
neither is it just Masonna throwing himself around nor is it just 
the spectral processed sound involving Masonna’s articulations. 
It is the being ‘captured’ in-between these paradigms, or more 
exhaustingly, between ‘self’ and ‘other’: noise, audience, 
machinery. Listeners are directly involved in the physicality of 
the performance as they hear it. They cannot escape it, keep 
their distance, reject it, even avoid it momentarily, as moments 
of weakness alternate with the masculine grappling with the 
object world to transform it. These alternations and crossings 
are what make these performances work as noise rather than 
just outburst — even if ‘just outburst’ is what it is presented as — 
and why it is an ecstatic parody of rock, of singing in general, of 
live events. 


A good Noise performance breaks down the public 
scene of live music audiences into their subjective encounters 
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with extremely high volume. Masonna’s performances do this 
through vivace shortness and an innate sense of emotional 
scarcity which then compels listeners to open up and feel the 
void. Their only choices are to stay to feel its ‘liveness’ or to 
leave and confront their ‘deadness’. At the beginning of many 
Masonna’s performances, the overwhelmingly male audience 
splits in two: in an instant, some press closer to the stage and 
the speakers, and others retreat to the back of the room. It is a 
parallel move, like waves advancing and retreating at the same 
time. Listeners must decide, almost immediately, whether they 
can tolerate the crushing volume or whether they will succumb 
to its unbearable intensity. Those who remain must find a way 
to appreciate the sound, to construct some valuable framework 
of personal experience through it, or they are forced outwards 
from its presence. Unlike the nuanced contours of a good live- 
sound mix, which brings a crowd together in a shared public 
atmosphere, Noise concerts flatten the space with brutal 
loudness. Extreme volume divides the common social 
environment of music into the individual private thresholds of 
sensation. A really good Noise show confuses you, separates 
you from your acquired knowledge and makes you wonder what 
is going on: while it is easy for Noise performance to be purely 
loud, successful ones are both still shockingly and unexpectedly 
so, yet (Somehow) soothing in their calculated harshness. 


5. Conclusion: the body as liquid sound 


Noise might be comprehended as an attractively fluid 
metaphor to revitalize scholarly inquiries about music and 
culture. Its unclassifiable nature undermines constructions of 
knowledge and conjures universal human experience even from 
the incalculable differences in global modernities (Harvey 
1990:28). But cultural productions of Noise as well as their 
concatenations often fade into the background. Too often, 
Noise occupies a negative space: its borders seem to never be 
filled in, despite being otherwise isomorphic with what is 
commonly called “culture”. Like the term culture itself, it is easy 
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to make a thing of noise without ever saying what kind of thing it 
is or what it does (Novak 2013:216). Therefore, the discourse 
on Noise has been expanded with sweeping theoretical 
gestures and exhaustive claims of its synchronic recurrence 
across recent history. Some narratives take for granted its unity 
as a sonic object; others render its psychic effects as sonic 
excess, pain and even torture, without touching on the diverse 
embodiments and interpretations of sound that they press into 
service for an ideal aural subjectivity. 


On the other hand, it is fundamentally important not to 
see Japanoise as an isolated invention of Japanese culture. 
Similarly, its critique of technological subjectivity must be seen 
in the context of constructing and transcending national borders 
— a discourse in which “the future of Japan” became crucial in 
focusing millennial anxieties about technology. As Japan’s 
economic miracle fell into doubt by the end of the 1980s and 
even more so since the beginning of the 1990s, Westerners 
began to reinvest Japanese culture with assessments of its 
“gross national Cool” (McGray 2002), partly with incentives from 
the Japanese government. In the West, Japanoise was seen as 
part of Japan’s edgy new wave of postmodern art, film and 
music, although its representatives (as much as an artist can 
see himself as “Japanoise representative”) did not seem to 
align with many other channels of Japanese popular culture. 
Japanese Noisicians decidedly did not embrace technological 
advancement: not only did their analogue gear fail to reflect 
new threads of Japanese innovation in the 1990s, but a lot of it 
was simply unidentifiable detritus that bore little resemblance to 
the shiny electronic gear of technopop. Their stress on solo 
performance undermined the conventional wisdom of Japan’s 
social collectivity, and their random assemblages of electronic 
junk defied the rigid “Japan. Inc.” stereotype of imitation, 
improvement and quality control. In this realm, Japanese artists 
were not copying or perfecting the tools of electronic music, but 
misusing them, destroying them, annihilating them. 


The creative destruction of Japanoise — and of Noise — 
has always been cycling back to the critical status of human 
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consciousness within a technological system. But this 
ideological feedback does not follow the futuristic syntheses 
that spin out of science fiction, postmodern electronic and 
experimental music, new formats of configurable media or the 
flexible social identities of millennial youth. On the contrary, its 
transcendent anti-structural subject — one that could jam the 
gears of the system through its unassimilated agency — is 
conservative, romantic and almost classically modernist. This 
seems to link the aesthetics of creative destruction to the rise of 
modernism, which isolated personal consciousness as a force 
of resistance and celebrated its — at times — unbridled energy. It 
might be argued that the process of industrial modernization 
was “creatively destructive’ in demanding the sacrifice of 
individual differences for the construction of the technologically 
rationalized nation-state. Modernist aesthetics valorized the 
potential of being “destructively creative” within this context by 
creating new modes of subjectivity that could resist totalizing 
models of culture from within oneself. Against the endless 
progression of technologies, the only path to the affirmation of 
self was to act, to manifest will by revealing the immutable, 
submerged forces of humanity, even if the outcome was bound 
to be tragic (Harvey 1990:29, Novak 2013:175). Japanoise 
takes over this incremental progression from collective 
visionarism to individual deconstructivism and eventually 
embeds them in the same universal dynamic of impermanent 
change, so prevalently observed in premodern Japanese 


aesthetics as mujé (#18). 


In their performances and existential attitudes, 
Japanoise musicians reveal what is at stake for individual 
subjects in national formations of, and resistance to, 
technology. Ambivalence about the cultural impact of 
technology has long been a theme of modern social criticism 
which tied the technoscientific progression of the nation-state to 
future developments of human consciousness. In this train of 
thoughts, Japanoise can be seen as a humanistic critique of 
technoculture which was embedded in the geopolitical and 
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economic sensibilities of Japan in the 1980s and 1990s. It is not 
coincidental that the notion of Japanoise faced international 
circulation during this period of time, despite Japan being still a 
sort of secluded nation — at least, in comparison to its broad 
opening since mid-2000s. As the electronic futurism of ‘new 
Japan’ helped the world imagine the fantastic possibilities and 
existential fears of technology due to Japan’s_ national 
exceptionalism which was increasingly bound to its 
technological preeminence, its cultural productions gradually 
became imbued with darker fantasies of social dissolution. 
Post-apocalyptic narratives of Japanese science fiction recalled 
the trauma of nuclear warfare and fantasized about human 
transformation in the collapse of industrial cities. Japanese 
technopop parodied the robotic subjects of the technoscientific 
state which ironically raised fears about music decline into 
synthesized automation as electronic goods progressively came 
to symbolize Japan’s economic power and Japanoise made an 
art out of destroying electronic gear onstage. 


At the other extreme of Japanoise, onky6 &® or onky6é- 
kei & 2%, in which on stays for & (Japanese for ‘sound’ or 


‘noise’), ky6 for 2 (Japanese for ‘reverberation’) and kei for # 


(Japanese for ‘school’ or ‘group’) could be seen as the 
antithesis of Japanoise or power electronics. While the latter 
sounds like a total destruction, sonic and sometimes visual one, 
the former plays with silence and quietness. In radical contrast 
to Japanoise’s harshness, onky6é displays a minimalist 
approach to (mostly) clean, even pure sound. For instance, it 
employs musical performances composed with no-input mixing 
desks, synthesizers, computers, turntables, guitars and self- 
made tone generators. In itself, onky6 remains extremely quiet 
while focusing on the texture of the sound rather than on 
melody, harmony or polyphonic constructions. Onky6 is strongly 
associated with small venues such as Off Site in Tokyo where 


several musicians such as Otomo Yoshihide (AK RŽ), 


Sachiko M (#&/R 32 Matsuhara Sachiko), Nakamura 
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Toshimaru (HAT L3), Taku Sugimoto (422 #4), Akiyama 


Tetuzi (#kLU R) have been performing since the 1990s. Their 


common feature is their exploration of what might be described 
as ‘tiny sounds’ within quiet and minimal music as well as with 
uncontrolled (sudden) silence and environmental sounds 
coming from the outside, elements and conditions being partly 
determined by the specific material circumstances in the artists’ 
particular housing situation: plainly put, in order not to disturb 
neighbours in their sonically uninsulated homes, onkyd 
musicians had to play quietly and to come to terms with the 
limitations of their own cramped living conditions. The tiny 
space of Off Site (around six by two meters) did not allow them 
to physically express themselves wildly, hence gestures were 
minimal, and the musicians focused on their own sounds and 
silences — prompting listeners to do the same. This integration 
of the environment in the ‘work of art’ rather than the other way 
around can be observed in traditional, classical approaches to 
artistic expression throughout Japan’s history, such as the 
integration of natural landscapes into private gardens or the 
flow of seasons into one’s life cycle. 


Onkyô stands out due to its sonic dynamics, its volume 
as well as the dialectics of the performance itself: it appears as 
a deeply listening experience, as one has to focus exclusively 
on music as silence and connect with it viscerally. Like 
Japanoise, onkyô requires a fully bodily immersion into the 
music turning the listening experience into an exploration of 
one’s own inner world which, conversely, translates into the 
empathic communication between performers and listeners. 
Like Noise music, this tendency to be transgressive and critical 
of the social order or the status quo, is essential to onkyô while 
employing different means. As in case of power electronics and 
conservative politics, sometimes, Japanoise carries a discourse 
that is critical of political, social and economic institutions in its 
aesthetics; onkyô does this by forcing the individual within 
himself, without the harshness of visceral obtrusiveness: 
eventually, silence within music is not about awareness of 
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music beyond the music, but about introspection and 
anticipation, shock and testing limits, about self-awareness and 
endurance in being alone with oneself. More often than not, the 
usage of silence and quietness is evocative, atmospheric, even 
transcendental, but above that, it appears at times as a severe 
test of listening which forcefully pushes one back into oneself: 
in mere listening, which is not just concentration, but 
concentration without a focus, not even one’s own breath like in 
meditation, there is nothing to figure out there. Silence becomes 
a tool to reveal one’s own inner emptiness. In revealing it, there 
is freedom and authenticity. Even in classical Noise, silence as 
pause to heighten the general effect is an aesthetic resource. In 
onky6é, sometimes clicks come in, occasionally noticeably 
louder than the pitch toners with quiet tones, sometimes 
continuous, other times rather staccato, and volume is just as 
much an instrument as in power electronics or feedback guitars: 
instead of accumulating sound(s), volume and noises, in onky6, 
the noise is dissipation. The separation of units of sound(s) 
disrupts musicality, prevents the listener from getting inner 
distance to properly understand and therefore absorb the 
music. Ultimately, the listener inevitably gets a sense of 
movement, compounded by solid tones lasting over several 
minutes. Awareness is never stopped by noise, just hindered, 
cajoled, fooled, offered and inconspicuously withheld, even 
more so when silence turns Noise into its accomplice. 


Whether there is a noise body, harsh or quiet, it 
emerges in the dialectical relationship between the participants 
and in the way they relate to each other: the body receives the 
noise, brutally or silently, timidly or ecstatically. The listener at 
classical Noise events, in Japan and elsewhere, is taken out of 
his subject body and dumped back into embodiment, lowered 
into something like ecstatic noise consumption. This is visible in 
the listeners attending the live performances, commonly regular 
male employees at Japanese corporations who turn into 
emotionally liberated wrecks during Japanoise events. The 
mistake would be to imagine any lasting freedom emerging 
from that ecstasy, as it is certainly more ecstatic than pleasant, 
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and closer to the sublime than to the beautiful. Like Kant’s 
sublime, though, it is also in the framing of the moment that the 
self is lost as a rational reflection of itself, only to become its 
own reiteration subsequently. Noise strives for a pure 
expression which transcends ‘self’ and ‘other’ in a way that 
listeners and performers are interchangeably taken out of 
themselves, free from the networks of power in which they are 
usually enmeshed and allowed to immerse in the flow. It is, 
though, the restricted economy of meaning, rationality, socio- 
emotional belonging which allows such ecstatic moment as 
necessary contrast, something ‘outside of something else’ 
temporary enough to enable the permanence of normality not to 
be too stifling and too suffocating. In this progression, Noise 
fails again and again as valid counterculture, and keeps on 
living on in the failure, as residue. 
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SUMMARY 
Maria Grajdian 


Uncanny Soundscapes: 
Japanoise, Masculinity and the Joy of (Structured) Chaos 


The current analysis focuses on Japanoise as Japanese Noise 
music both in its diachronic progression and in its synchronic 
appearance. Based on phenomenological fieldwork as well as 
empirical research and critical consideration of scientific 
literature, Japanoise is contextualized historically and 
geographically on the one hand, and aesthetically and 
ideologically, on the other hand. Two representative Japanoise 
composers known under their pseudonyms as Merzbow and 
Masonna deliver significant case studies: they are observed in 
their position as artists in live performers and as authors of 
recorded releases who challenge the status quo of the on- 
stage/off-stage production and perception of musical acts while 
experimenting with analogue and digital technologies of 
sounds, body presence and mediated sonic experiences. 
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